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The Reasons for the Nixon Doctrine 


In presenting "A New Strategy for Peace" in his first 
report on United States Foreign Policy for the 1970s President 
Nixon based his new posture primarily on the radical transformation 
in world politics since President Truman first committed the 

S.A. to an active role overseas. He pointed out that the Cold 
War was no longer the decisive factor in international relations. 
Western Eruope and Japan had fully recovered from the political 
economic and psychological ravages of the Second World War. The 
Third World had proved unexpectedly immune to Communist penetrat- 
ion and the Marxist dream of international Communist unity had 
disintegrated. America and Russia had recoqnised a vital mutual 
interest in halting the dangerous momentum of the nuclear arms 
race. The 1970s were to be an era of negotiation. 

His second report, "Building for Peace" in 1971 reaffirms 
this analysis of the outside world but is more candid about the 
internal factors which have made inevitable some revision in 
America's foreign and defence policies. "To continue our pre- 
dominant contribution micht not have been beyond our physical 
resources", he explains, " - though our own domestic problems 
summoned them. But it would certainly have exceeded our psycho~ 
logical resources." So “we will look to others for a greater 
share in the definition of policy as well as in bearing the costs 
of peo ans This psychological reorientation is more fundamental 
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American military spending and deployment overseas. The defence 


budget had declined from 9% of the G.N.P. to under 7%. 

400,000 men ha been brought home, nearly all from Vietnam and 
other Asian countries. It is the President's intention : 
the armed forces from the 3.5 million of 1968 

1973, and if possible to dispense with the draft altocether. 
So lona as America retains the capacity for assured destruction 


of an aggressor after absorbing a surprise attack, she no longer 


demands a superiority in strategic nuclear weapons; in SALT she 
is seckinag agreement with the Soviet Union to maintain the balance 
of mutual deterrence at a lower level of forces on both sides 

: , 


and if possible to control the development of new 


atecgic 
systems. 


It has been clear ever since the seminal speech in Guam that 
Asia would bear the brunt of this planned reduction in American 
capabilities. The main criticism here is that there has been no 
comparable reduction in the treaty commitments which the President 
has pledaed America to keep; thus it is unclear whether in a 
crisis America would choose to internret those commitments 
differently from what has till now been expected, or whether in 
the absence of adequate conventional forces she would be orepared 
drastically to lower the nuclear threshold. Moreover it is the 
President's current intention to keep fifty thousand men in Vietnam 
for an indefinite period after 1972 to protect tI formidable 
American air power which is to remain there; this is preqnant witt 
the risks of a new entanglement which would be incompatible with 
the main thrust of the Nixon Doctrine and might compel major with- 
drawals from Europe. 


The Implications for N.A.T.O- 

On the other hand President Nixon has promised to make no 
cuts in America's combat strenath in Europe during his present 
term of office, and the national review of N.A.T.O. strateay he 
commissioned seems to have confirmed the desirability of main- 
taining the so-called stratecy of flexible response as aqreed by 
60. in 1967 and developed through the Nuclear Planning Group 

or *s. This stratecy rejects alike the *trinwire” concept 
tic nuclear response which had become un- 
4 States, and the alternative of a wholly 


conventional response even to an all-out Soviet attack which 
has never been acceptable to the Europeans. Instead 


N.A.T.O, 
aims to hold anything but a major deliberate invasion without 


recourse to nuclear weapons, and in the case of a major attack 


to introduce nuclear weapons into the battlefield in such a way 


as to enable and encourage the enemy to stop the fighting if he 


does not want to risk an all-out strategic exchande. 


It is not certain that the present strateqy of flexible 
response would remain acceptable to both America and Europe if 
there were a unilateral reduction in N.A.T.0.'s overall convention- 
al capability. America's aareement to maintain existing force 
levels for the time beina followed on Europe's aareement to make 


a slightly areater conventional contribution to N.A.T.0. and to 


spend a billion dollars on new infrastructure - the first concrete 
example of a European defence identity in practice. But America's 
longer term intentions are unknown, and there is significant 
Congressional pressure for cuts in her N.A.T.0. forces. None of 
the European countries is finding it easy either to maintain 
existing levels of defence expenditure or to provide adequately 
trained soldiers in sufficient numbers. 

If a fall in N.A.T.O. force levels made the present strategy 
appear invalid, a dangerous and divisive araument might open be- 
tween America and Europe; Europe would try to commit America to a 
more automatic nuclear response, and if rebuffed would probably be 
torn between the desire for an independant strateqic nuclear de- 
terrent of its own, despite the risk of provoking the Russians and 
the difficulty of accommodating the Germans, and the desire for a 
reconciliation with Russia at any cost. Such a prospect if of course 
a powerful incentive for maintaining existing force levels - but 
it should also focus attention on the rrospects of necotiating 
mutual and balanced force reductions with the Warsaw powers, as 
the foundation for a new European security system based on co- 
operation rather than confrontation between the blocs. 

It is at this point that the Nixon Doctrine underaoes its most 
severe test so far as Europe is concerned. If its fundamental 

panalysis of the new world situation is not just rhetoric devised 
- a retreat from responsibility imposed by domestic 
on Ene era of negotiation is to be taken seriously, and 


formulation of allied policy, then America must be prepared to 
see Eurove take the initiative in some areas of discussion with 
the Communist states, just as America has already taken the 


initiative in others, notably SALT and the Arab-Israel conflict. 


So far President Nixon's style has been immensely welcome 


to Europeans who had been irritated by the tendency of the 
previous Administration to present them with unilateral decisions 
on major issues of allied policy and then to reverse those 
decisions with the same indifference to their views - witness the 
traaicomedy of the M.L.P. and the somersaults on N.A.T.O. strategy 
and on ABMs. None would contest the 


wisdom of his general approach 
towards multilateral neqotiations with the Soviet Union as pre- 
sented in the European chapter of "Building for Peace”. 

The confrontation with the Warsaw powers is now passing from 
static trench warfare to a war of movement; the problem is to 
exploit the need for independent initiatives by individual countries 
on both sides without losing control of the campaign as a whole. 
Yet this analogy is imperfect; for the aim of the battle is not 
victory but reconciliation, and the construction of a new security 
system which will permit Russia to come to terms with the colonial 
revolution in Eastern Europe without fears for her defence. It is 
not easy for individuals weaned on a vision of the Cold War as 
zero-sum game, in which one side could gain only if the other 
lost, to readjust their thinking to the new world situation as 
President Nixon describes it; for an alliance like N.A.T.O. the 
readjustment is more difficult still. 


The Ostpolitik 


At present the problem is best illustrated by the differina 
attitudes to Chancellor Brandt's Ostpolitik; given an acreemont 
on Berlin the preparation of a European Security Conference will 
raise similar issues even more acutely. Opposition to the Ost- 
politik is confined so far to individuals and croups who do not 
hold Government power in their own countries ~ notably a larae 
part of the CDU/CSU in Germany {though not Dr. Schroeder, at 
present its most popular leader) and certain retired officials in 

‘United States. 
‘distinguished American dinosaurs from the Occupation 
“find it difficult to come to terms with a world so 
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which the Ostpolitik has encountered 
is the reference in “Buildinc for Peace 


described with uncharacteristic opacity 


detente". Yet oddly enough the same ac 


opposite view on the same issue when it 
Communist solidarity we pursued an undifferentiatec 
approach towards Communist countries. In the new 


multipolar Communism marked by a variety of 
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